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OCTOBER MEETING, 1871. 

A stated monthly meeting was held on Thursday, 12th 
instant, at eleven o'clock, a.m. ; the President in the chair. 
The Secretary read the records of the last meeting. 
The Librarian read the usual monthly list of donors. 

The President said he would make no apology for saying 
a word on the topic which had been uppermost in all our 
thoughts and on all our tongues for the last two or three days. 
It is not often that this Society is called on to take notice of 
passing events, whether at home or in other parts of the coun- 
try. But the , appalling conflagration at Chicago, which has 
laid waste so large a part of that enterprising and important 
city, and has involved so many thousands of our fellow-coun- 
trymen in the deepest destitution and distress, may well form 
an exception to ordinary rules. Such an overwhelming catas- 
trophe calls for expressions of sympathy, as well as for acts of 
succor, wherever men, in whatever capacity, are assembled 
together. Our several pecuniary contributions have doubt- 
less found their way already through other channels, or will 
do so without fail. And, certainly, nothing could have been 
prompter or nobler than the response from our own city, and 
from all parts of our State and country, to the cry for help 
which has come from that desolated community. The specta- 
cle of a whole people roused up, as the American people are 
at this hour, to a grand simultaneous effort of humanity and 
beneficence, is hardly less than sublime, and cannot fail to fill 
a brilliant page in our best local and national history. 

But none of us can have omitted to notice the peculiar 
disasters which have befallen our sister Historical Society in 
that devoted city, — their hall, with all its books and treasures 
and memorials of the past, destroyed, and destroyed with ac- 
companying circumstances which have added a peculiar bit- 
terness and horror to the scene : — Not a few estimable and 
venerable persons, of both sexes, who had sought refuge under 
their roof, having, it is said, perished in the flames. 

The Chicago Historical Society has shown great zeal and 
activity in collecting materials for the history of the West, and 
their loss is the loss of us all. We all sincerely trust that they 
may be able to record a new rise and progress of their city 
and of their Society even more rapid and more remarkable 
than that of which so many interesting evidences have now 
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been obliterated. In that hope, the President said he would 
conclude by offering the following resolution : — 

Resolved, By the Massachusetts Historical Society, that while, in 
common with our fellow-citizens throughout the land, we deeply de- 
plore the destruction which has fallen so suddenly on a noble city of 
the West, and are eager to unite as individuals in contributing to the 
relief of its afflicted and destitute people, we particularly desire 
to express, on this occasion, our sympathies with our brethren of the 
Chicago Historical Society on the loss of their Hall, with its invalu- 
able collection of boolss and papers and treasures of all sorts ; and 
that our Librarian be authorized and instructed, under the advice of 
the Standing Committee, whenever that Society shall be in a condition 
to resume its proceedings, to supply them with such volumes and 
pamphlets as can be spared from our own library, adding to them such 
donations of books as individual members may offer for that purpose. 

The Resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The President called attention to a bust in plaster, of the 
late Judge Davis, a former President of the Society, presented 
by the son of the late Ezra Stiles Gannett, D.D., to whom it had 
belonged. The gift was accompanied by some books and manu- 
scripts, — and the thanks of the Society were ordered to the 
Rev. William Chauning Gannett, for these acceptable gifts to 
the Library and Cabinet of the Society. 

The President read a letter from our associate, Mr. Lyman, 
saying he was soon to sail for Europe, to be absent for some 
time, and he felt compelled to resign his place on the Standing 
Committee and on the Building Committee. His resignation 
was accepted, and it was unanimously 

Voted, That Colonel Theodore Lyman, now about to sail for 
Europe, be requested and authorized to represent this Society 
during his absence abroad, on any occasion that may be agree- 
able to himself or may be for the benefit of the Society. 

The President laid before the meeting the following reso- 
lution from the Committee on Building : — 

Resolved, As the unanimous opinion of this committee, that 
it is a duty of the Society, in view of its rich treasures, to 
render its building fire-proof ; and that it be recommended to 
the Society, at its next meeting, to raise a sum not exceeding 
thirty-five thousand dollars to carry out the plan of the archi- 
tect accepted by the committee. 

The resolution was adopted by the Society, and full power 
was given to the Building Committee to carry out its recom- 
mendations.* 

* This vote was superseded by one subsequently passed under date of March, 
1872. —Eds. 
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Mr. Deane read the following letter from our Corresponding 
Member, the Hon. Hugh Blair Grigsby : — 

Edgehill, near Charlotte C. H., Virginia, May 2, 1871 
Mt Deak Me. Deane : 

I perceive that a rearrangement of your Historical building is now 
under consideration ; and I take the liberty of throwing out some hints 
for your own eye. It may seem presumptuous in me to suggest any 
thing to such a body of men as yours, so well instructed as they are 
from experience and observation, and so familiar with the resources 
within the reach of the Society ; but my suggestions will relate rather 
to principles, which are the same whether on the banks of the Roanoke 
or of the Charles, than to details which are regulated as often by neces- 
sity as by choice. 

The first and most important object in view in the building of a 
Hall of History is its permanence, and its security from all danger from 
without and from within. It is necessary that the Hall should not only 
be secure in fact, but that it should be obviously so to the eye of the 
public. If it be not safe, at least so far as care and diligence and a 
sound judgment can make it, it is apparent to all that it may become, 
in proportion to its prosperity, rather a trap for the destruction of his- 
torical material than a means for its preservation. Let it be palpable 
that every gift of historic value will be carefully preserved, and be faith- 
fully transmitted to future generations ; and there will hardly be a 
single patriotic and intelligent member of the community, who will not 
be inclined to afford some aid to such an institution. It will become 
in a certain sense and in due time a sort of Westminster Abbey to the 
worth and patriotism of the State which it blesses by its presence, and 
which it immortalizes by its offices. 

The first object to be sought in the construction of a Hall is its iso- 
lation from every other building. The destruction of books since their 
multiplication by the art of printing . has been mainly effected by fire 
originating from without. The great fire in London in 1 666 is esti- 
mated to have destroyed two-thirds of all the books then in England. 
Yet a few buildings in the midst of the scene of conflagration escaped 
destruction. Hence we derive two important inferences : first, the im- 
portance of as great an isolation from other buildings as possible ; and 
next, the necessity of thick walls and a fire-proof covering from with- 
out. How far it is practicable in such a city as yours to obtain an iso- 
lated site, I have no means of knowing ; but I am inclined to think 
that more woidd be gained by the city and by the State by the appro- 
priation of a part of your mall to a historical building than to any other 
purpose whatever. But if such a site cannot be obtained, then a 
corner lot ought, if practicable, to be chosen. This would afford com- 
parative security to two sides of the building, leaving the two other 
sides to be buUt with a strict attention to safety from fire. I need not 
call your attention to the fact that those considerations which apply to 
the site of a mere circulating library, such as an easy access and the 
like, are comparatively unimportant in the case of a historical halL 

21 
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Its books are used for consultation rather than for promiscuous read- 
ing ; and a distance of a few hundred yards, more or less, from the 
seat of business, wiU interfere but slightly with the purposes of such 
an institution. 

But, if the best possible position for a hall is beyond our reach, we 
must take the best we can get ; and I presume your present site is as 
good as any other that is surrounded by a block. In preparing your 
building for safety from fire, I would confidently trust to your dis- 
cretion sooner than to my own ; for if iron and stone and brick do not 
compose the interior framework and flooring, I see no other method of 
safety than a covering of zinc on the floor. 

Not only should a historical hall be isolated from every other build- 
ing : it should be devoted from the foundation to the roof exclusively to 
the purposes of the institution. I fully appreciate the practical view of 
your case in respect of your finances ; but truth is truth, notwithstand- 
ing, though we may be forced to slight it. 

As dryness is of the first necessity in a building designed to hold 
books and papers, and especially a tight roof, I would suggest, should 
you remove the present roof, that the sheathing be tongued and 
grooved. AiVTien slating was first introduced, all sheathing was welded 
by tongue and groove. Slate was designed not so much to keep out 
water as to protect from fire. The ventilation of the building should 
be constant and thorough, by night and by day, else the plastering is 
apt to fall. In the olden time, both in England and in Virginia, it was 
customary to plaster a lower chamber before the upper was floored ; 
and the plasterer had the opportunity of clinching the mortar over the 
laths with his trowel. Every departure from this old practice is sheer 
degeneracy, and has resulted, especially in public buildings, in serious 
injury to human life. The old-fashioned fireplace is one of the best 
ventilators possible, and with the aid of the windows was quite ample 
enough for the object, 

As the use of gas is universal, it would be deemed a slur upon 
civilization to speak against it ; but it is a detestable thing. It assails 
the nostrils ; it ruins the sight, and will doom our children to specta- 
cles at five and thirty ; it was one of the causes that brought on Sir 
Walter Scott's fatal disease of the brain ; but it is particularly fatal to 
the books in libraries. Several of the British libraries are said to have 
lost all the books in their upper shelves from its use ; and it is fair to 
believe that the books in the lower shelves suffered likewise. If the 
student wishes to preserve his sight, let him read by two large sperm 
candles ; and though he read till midnight, he will awake next morn- 
ing with lids that part easily, and with unclouded eyes. But in large 
buildings and on public occasions I see no substitute for gas.* 

I will make one or two suggestions about shelves, and the best 
means of preserving the binding and the paper of books from injury. 

* One objection to gas is that a rogue, at some personal risk to liimself, may blow a 
building to atoms at any moment ; and the same effect may be done by an innocent 
person. 
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As much space is gained by keeping folios and quartos together, I will 
tell you my mode of arrangement in that respect. On the north and 
east sides of my library, and on them alone, are the shelves made deep 
enough for folios and quai-tos. I place the tallest folios, such as bound 
volumes of newspapers and atlases, on the shelf next the floor ; and 
as the quartos require less depth, I make a platform above the folios, 
on which I walk and command easily the books up to the ceiling, 
which is ten feet high. On the first shelf on the platform, I make an 
interval of twenty inches, which wUl take in the heaviest class of folios 
other than newspapers, such as Bayle, Ainsworth, Johnson, The Biog- 
raphia Britannica, &c., all of which are well bound and require gentle 
handling. The next shelf has a space of eighteen inches, the next 
fourteen, and the remaining shelves far enough apart to hold such 
books as The Encyclopaedia Britannica. This arrangement, slightly 
modified, but never reduced below twelve inches, so that the largest 
quarto can be accommodated, extends along sixty feet of my library, 
and is ample enough for all the folios and quartos I am. ever likely to 
possess. All the shelves on the other sides of the room are narrow, 
and are designed for octavos and works of a lesser size. As my book- 
room is only thirty-three feet by sixteen in the clear, and ten feet 
pitch, and as I possess a large number of folios and quartos, I began 
to need more space than my walls could aiFord ; and I was forced 
either to add another room, or to encroach with cases on the middle 
of the floor. I chose the latter alternative, and have arranged two 
cases, each with a double front, for octavos and duodecimos ouly. 
Each case is from eight to twelve inches wide, six feet long, and six 
feet three inches high, so that every book may be easily reached. 
These cases are about ten feet fjrom each other, and contain over two 
thousand volumes. 

Although it may seem to mar the symmetry of the room, yet I regard 
my plan superior to the plan of alcoves, as in the Mercantile Library 
of Philadelphia. In those alcoves is a window, which pours a flood of 
light upon the books that is greatly injurious to them, as I may pres- 
ently show. The objections are that cases in the middle of a room 
are unsightly, and prevent its being used for a meeting. This is all 
true ; but I reply that such an arrangement is best for the hooks them- 
selves, affords a free ventilation, and leaves the sides and windows of 
the room free for use. This whole subject of arrangement, however, 
is, in most cases, a matter of taste controlled by necessity. 

The next point to which I would invite your attention is the means 
of protecting the books in their proper places from injury and decay. 
If every book was handled by the reader every day, nothing more would 
be needed ; but as this can never be the case in a large collection, we 
must act accordingly. One would think at the first blush that a book 
on a dry shelf was not liable to much injury ; but this is a great mis- 
take. And you may be surprised to learn that the greatest source of 
injury is from the light of day. The introduction of light, long con- 
tinued, draws the gluten from the leather, fades the binding, and leads 
to the early disruption of the boards from the back. From long expe- 
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rience, 1 can tell instantly from the' appearance of a book, whether it 
has been kept in a bright or in a dark room. As my collection has 
been made from the libraries of England as well as of this country, 
I can bring some striking cases to illustrate my remark. I own the 
noble copy of Juvenal and Persius from the press of Frobenius, which 
was printed in 1551, and which was one of the gems of the library of 
the late Duke of Sussex. It is in tall folio, with the broadest of mar- 
gins. It was probably bound three hundred and twenty years ago. 
The leather on the boards, though evidently very old, has a look of 
freshness and strength, while the back is faded, and one of the boards 
from sheer dryness, produced by exposure to light, is detached. Had 
the leather on the back been as well protected from the light as was 
the leather of the sides, the binding would have been as sound as it 
was when it came from the bindery. Nor has this injury been wrought 
by use. I made my last reading of Juvenal from its pages, hoping to 
find some written notes ; but with the closest inspection I could not 
detect any evidence of the book having been read before. The paper 
is made of linen, and, when thumped by the finger, retains its early 
resonance, showing that the book has always been kept in a dry place. 
I will give another instance in a copy of Aikin's Biography in ten 
volumes quarto. It is elegantly bound in calf, and splendidly gilt, and 
was evidently the show-book of some private British library. The 
back is exceedingly dark and dingy ; the sides of several of the vol- 
umes are nearly detached ; wliile the leather of the sides is as bright 
and strong as it was the day when it was bound. In examining the 
pages closely, I can see no proof that it was ever read or opened. 
The gilt leaves show this very plainly. It is therefore prudent to 
admit light into the library only in the degree that it is wanted for 
immediate use, and to exclude it altogether at other times. 

The exclusion of light, where it is not admitted from a dome (and 
even then, though with more trouble), may be effected by inside shut- 
ters divided in the middle, so that you may throw what is called the 
artist's light upon the book when reading it. I have always had inside 
as well as outside shutters to my library, and I attribute the perfect 
preservation of my books mainly to their use. I have some two hun- 
dred volumes, which have been in our house for sixty-five years, and 
which I inherited from my father, who died in 1810. My mother, who 
sought to keep alive in my bosom the memory of a father whom I lost 
in my fourth year, drew my attention to his books as early as my fifth 
year ; and from that date to the present moment they have been the 
objects of my unceasing care. They were under glass and green silk 
until thirty years ago, when my books passed from fashionable book- 
cases to continuous shelves, and filled room after room. These were, 
however, always under glass until 1861, when, fearing a bombardment 
of the city of Norfolk, I removed them to my home on the Roanoke. 
They include our best English classics, mostly in London editions, are 
elegantly bound, and have been my text-books throughout life. I am 
quite wilUng to stand an examination upon them ad aperituram libri. 
Yet to look at them on the shelves, you might deem them new-comers 
not six months from the shop. 
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In 1833, I took with me on a flying visit to Boston about thirty or 
forty octavo volumes to be bound ; and Mr. Ticknor, the bookseller, 
who then lived, if I am not mistaken, at the corner of Washington and 
School streets, and who was not a binder himself, kindly undertook to 
have the work done for me. They included aU the then British essayists 
from the Spectator to the Microcosm of Canning and the OUa Podrida 
of Home, the Supplement of the Encyclopaedia Britannica in five quar- 
tos, Jefferson's Works, Pitkin's History, Channing's Discourses, Willis- 
ton's Eloquence of the United States in five volumes, Trumbull's 
Poetical Works, and many others ; and were handsomely bound, some 
of them in Kussia, some in calf in imitation of Russia. Not a few of 
them have been almost professional works with me, and are marked on 
nearly every page with my pencil. I have gone to look at them while 
writing these lines. I have taken them to the light to examine them 
carefully, and I can hardly detect the shghtest decrease of the original 
gloss. As for the binding, it is as good as it was the day it was done ; 
and that day was in May, thirty-eight years ago. It is my firm opinion 
that a book, treated on the shelf and oiF it as it ought to be, will be 
the better for the handling of a century. 

Light, though a formidable enemy to books on shelves, is not the 
only one. If books are pressed closely, in some moods of the atmos- 
phere, the finest English calf wiU mould. As for your New-England 
sheep, it is my solenm belief that it would mould under the very nose 
of Ehadamanthus, or in the blaze of Vulcan's forge. All American 
tanning is bad ; that of the North far worse than that of the South. 
I speak with deference to the shade of Mr. Dowse. He knew very 
well how leather ought to be tanned ; but the people would not allow 
him to do the work as it ought to be done. "Kme is an essential, if 
not a principal, element in good tanning, and Time, swiftly as to men 
over sixty he seems to move, is too slow for Young America. All the 
royal modes of tanning are bad. The present generation has not leisure 
enough to find this out ; but it will tell upon posterity. The English 
understand the matter well ; and I handle my books bound one hun- 
dred, two hundred, three hundred years ago, in old European and 
English calf, reverently. We have taught the English to depart from 
their good old ways, and English leather of the last thirty years is not 
what it was. But leather in the degree that it is well tanned is able 
accordingly to resist mould. Mould, which, I believe, is now pro- 
nounced to be animalcula or the nest of animalcula, is, perhaps, not so 
bad in itself, as that it is the precursor of the moth, which assails with 
equal voracity the paper and the skin of the book. A simple and 
almost perfect means of preventing mould is to leave a space between 
the books, so that the air may reach every part of them ; for the 
mould always begins at the point of contact. In damp weather arti- 
ficial heat ought always to be admitted into the library, especially in 
summer, which is the time when books suiFer most. 

The best method of anticipating the presence of moth, and of 
extirpating the insect when it appears, is an interesting inquiry with 
all who control the fate of large libraries. As in the case of mould, 
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which is another kind of vermin, so in that of the moth, the most 
ready and successful way of procedure is, as I have already said, to leave 
a space between the books for the admission of air.* It was the custom 
in France and England, and even in this country in the early part of the 
century, to take down the books from the shelves in August, and place 
them edgewise on long tables for several days together. This was a wise 
measure ; but in large collections it is almost impracticable. My own 
habit is to place twists of strong unmanufactured tobacco behind the 
books. I send to my overseer for four or five hundred twists of half a 
pound each, and strew them plentifully behind every shelf in the library. 
They will retain their strength for ten or fifteen years, and then make 
an excellent pabulum for the pipe. Perhaps the connoisseur in smoking 
might detect by their peculiar flavor the twists that rested for a decade 
of years near the works of Sir "Walter Raleigh, of Dr. Parr, or of 
Robert Hall, and quaff fresh inspiration in adventure, in letters, and 
in eloquence, from their generous fumes ; but I must confess in all 
candor, that, though I relish the tobacco very highly, I cannot tell one 
twist from another. Camphor in the gum is a very effective, but not 
a sovereign remedy. The chemists doubtless possess a number of 
oils that will answer the purpose. If we could obtain shelves of cam- 
phor-wood or of cedar, all would probably be well ; but neither poplar, 
nor mahogany, nor oak, nor pine, nor black-walnut, nor cherry, will 
keep away the moth. Perhaps the wood of the black gum might 
answer. 

I say here, what I ought to have said in another place, that the 
adjustment of shelves to the sizes of books is an important matter. 
The saving of an inch in a large collection of books may result in the 
accommodation of a thousand volumes ; but with every disposition to 
economy of room, a vacant space between the tops of the books and 
the shelf is indispensable for safe handling and for the circulation 
of air. And this space should not exceed an inch. I would also 
recommend that all the shelves except the top and bottom should come 
short of the wall about three inches, thus afibrding a back space for 
the fall of dust to the lowest shelf, where it may easily be swept away, 
and for proper ventilation. I am aware that, when books are arranged 
according to subjects, and not to size, there is much waste of room ; but 
in this case much may be gained by placing the smaller volumes on an 
upper contiguous shelf. I speak of economy of space ; because, if I 
remember rightly, the front of your present building does not much 
exceed thirty feet ; and it will require great generalship to arrange to 
advantage your present stock, to say nothing of future acquisitions. 
I need not say that for obvious reasons books should always be on a 
line with the edge of the shelf. 

I have made no allusion to the best mode of keeping books from 
the depredations of respectable thieves. Ever since the days of Faust, 



* When I have forty or fifty books bound at a time, I order one-fourth of the number 
to be bound in Russia leather, which the English booksellers ftiBrm the moth will not 
touch. 
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books have been liable to be stolen. To return a book when borrowed 
involves with some people a struggle between meum and tuum, and 
most often with those who have a good deal of suum. Glass cases are 
probably the best means of safety; for the books may be seen and 
their titles read without touching them. But, apart from security, the 
best covering is a series of curtains so arranged that they may expose 
those books only that are to be consulted. These protect the books 
from light, from damp, and especially from dust. The main difficulty 
with curtains is that from so seldom seeing a book you lose in some 
degree the recollection of its place on the shelf. If I seem to speak 
too harshly of book-thieves, I will quote in my defence the experience 
of William Wilberforce. You know the history of the great philan- 
thropist ; and he may be supposed to have kept decent company ; yet 
his visitors stole his books from his table so often, that at last the 
family dared not put a valuable book upon it. 

It will sometimes happen, from a difference in the temperature out 
of doors and within, that every book in the library will be covered 
with moisture. The rule in such a case is not to allow a single book 
to be touched. To wipe it is to injure it seriously ; and the same 
remark will apply to furniture. A complete remedy may be found in 
kindling a fire in the room, or in the introduction of heat from below. 
A book that has been wiped when wet never recovers its original 
brightness. 

There is a gradual decay or defacement of books printed on very 
white paper, that admits of no remedy. In spite of every precaution, 
the beautiful white paper now used for books will very early become 
yellow, or red. This result is produced by the chemical action of the 
ink on the materials of which the whitest paper is made. The fine old 
linen paper of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
though never so white as our recent paper, was able to resist the acid 
of the ink, and retain its beauty. For the defects of our present 
paper, there is no remedy in the case of existing books. While dis- 
coloration will be hastened by damp and exposure, no care can pre- 
vent it altogether. 

You may smile when I tell you that I am so old-fashioned as not 
to prefer the present interior arrangements of large libraries, such as 
those, if I mistake not, of your City Library, and certainly those of the 
Historical Society of New York. I mean, the throwing of the whole 
interior into a single apartment. Such an arrangement is beautiful to 
behold, and at the first glance inspires the spectator with the liveliest 
emotions of admiration and delight. The books in the respective 
stories are seen at once, and are easily accessible. The building is 
readily heated. The ventilation is perfect. The galleries afford the 
best positions for maps, charts, portraits, and other paintings. The 
broad, unobstructed floor presents a fit place for the meetings of 
the Society, for social gatherings, and especially for statuary in its 
most formidable proportions. When I mark the splendor of one of 
those halls, I can hardly excuse myself for uttering a word of cen- 
sure against so grand and so imposing a specimen of architectural 
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skill and taste. I may be •willing to concede their fitness for libra- 
ries of mere circulation. But I can go no farther. A historical hall 
should rest on solid rock. It should be able to defy the elements of 
fire and water. It should partake of the indestructibility of the State, 
whose representative it is. My reasons for preferring another mode 
of interior arrangement than that which I condemn, are these : — 

I. The increased liability to fire from below and from the roof. If 
the single floor is burned, the whole interior is destroyed by the flames. 
If the roof is burned, the same total destruction of the contents by 
fire and water follows. 

II. The cost of fuel is greatly enhanced by the necessity of keep- 
ing so vast a space heated when a little heat only is needed. 

III. The deterioration of the books and paintings from perpetual 
light in every part of the interior wUl be excessive and unjustifiable, 

IV. The sacrifice of a large part of the building, say from one- 
third to one-half, without an equivalent. 

V. The risk of accidents, such as falling from the upper stories in 
case of alarm, or pressure, or inattention. 

VI. The great superiority for historical purposes of a building with 
three separate and independent stories ; so that, should one be assailed, 
the others may be safe, and the diminished risk of loss ; the greater 
extent of space for all purposes ; the advantage of rooms for medals 
and curiosities and specialties of all sorts ; and the sense of daily com- 
fort to all who consult the library ; in fine, the presence of most of the 
advantages afforded by a single apartment, and of others which a single 
apartment does not possess. But, as I shall find nobody of the pres- 
ent generation who wUl side with me, I may as well stop here. 

In support of all that I have suggested about the keeping of books, 
I can offer my own experience. I have been a lover of books from 
my earliest childhood. I have unconsciously followed the example of 
your friend Mr. Dowse, and bought not only good books, but, when 
practicable, good books in good binding. I use my books freely. I 
read every day and night of my life. As I never read any books but 
those that I own, I use my pencil freely on the margin, and make notes 
to serve as an index on the fly-leaves at the end of the volume ; and I 
am prone to read the same book more than once. Yet I can affirm 
that not one of my bound books, which I have owned for half a cen- 
tury, will show any mark of wear and tear, or any want of its early 
freshness. Careful handling, the exclusion of light from the library 
when not wanted for use, a dry room, the choice of a room as far as 
possible from the ground, and the separation of the books slightly from 
one another, explain the result. 

I have been detained in the house two days by the rain. It is 
fortunate for you that sunshine is come at last. 

Voted, That the letter of Mr. Grigsby be printed under the 
direction of the Recording Secretary, with such supplementary 
remarks as Mr. Sibley may be pleased to contribute. 



